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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 266.) : 

Fifth Mo. 7th, 1852. Our good friend, Han- 
nah Warner, is visiting the families composing 
Goshen Preparative Meeting; accompanied by 
our friends Pennock and Sarah Passmore. There 
being three of us here members of that meeting, 
we were, this morning, kindly remembered with 
a visit. Encouraging language flowed—words 
fitly spoken. She believed the hour of tempta- 
tim was being passed through, and patience 
under it was recommended. Precious promises 
did our dear friend revive. 

lith. To-day was our Quarterly Meeting 
which, through favor, I attended; and not only 
attended but was made a partaker of the good 
things handed forth, both immediately and in- 
strumentally. He who formerly “blessed and 
brake, and handed to the disciples and the dis- 
ciples to the multitude,” was, I believe in the 
midst and ministered unto our wants severally. 
Which favor, I trust, many of us were sensible 
of, and for which gratitude flowed unto Him 
whose mercies are new unto us every morning: 
great is His faithfulness. Had the company and 
labors of our friends Samuel and Morris Cope : 
both of whom were engaged in testimony. In 
our last meeting, too, there seemed such a united 
travail and exercise for the “ prosperity of Zion, 
and the enlargement of her borders, that I thought 
we had indeed cause to thank God and take 
courage; trusting and believing that a way will 
yet be made for his poor afflicted Church and 

ple where, as to the outward, some of us can 

ardly see any. “Do good, O Lord, unto those 
= be good, and to them that are upright in 
eart.” 
_ [At this date, Sixth Mo. 5th, 1852, after allud- 
ing at some length, to the sickness and death of 
John Whitacre, one of the pupils at the school, 
A. W. Hall thus dwells upon the solemn event 
and lesson :|—‘ Most of yesterday I sat in the 
room with him. The scene was an affecting one. 
How I craved it might be blessed and sanctified 
to me, and to us all, that hearts of flesh might 
be given us, and the stony heart taken away. If 
scenes of this kind do not arouse, what will? We 
may feel affected and alarmed at the time, but 
too soon forget. I have craved, according to my 
feeble measure, it may dwell with us, inciting us 
daily to increased diligence to work while it is 
called to-day. “To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
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7th. Have the Committee with us; it being the 
usual time of visiting our meeting and schools. 
Their being with us never felt more acceptable; 
having been left pretty much to ourselves, since 
we came together ; and having just passed through 
the scene above alluded to, they can feel with us 
and help us to bear our burden. Still I desire 
not to have it lightened : but that it may accom- 
plish “that, whereunto it was sent;” for I do 
most truly believe, we are thus spoken unto, in 
order that we flee from the wrath to come. 
Strengthen and enable us, O Heavenly Father! 
to bow very low before Thee; humbly beseech- 
ing thee to fit and prepare, through whatever 
means thou mayst see fit, for thy kingdom, when 
time to us here shall be no longer. Thomas 
Evans was, I thought, excellent in our meeting 
yesterday morning. He pressed upon us the 
necessity of watchfulness, with a life of prayer, 
as a preparation for death, opening Scripture 
passages so clearly, that the least child could un- 
derstand. I united with our dear friend in his 
exercise ; and do desire to profit by what I heard. 

24th. Our week-day meeting. To the mercy 
and goodness of our Heavenly Father, may I set 
up my Ebenezer, and say: Thou hast helped 
me; even to lift me this day as out of the mire 
and the clay, to set my feet upon a rock, and to 
put a new song into my mouth, even praise unto 
my God. Thou didst help to deliver, though 
fearfully and tremblingly, thy little message. 
Thou didst also give me to know, whilst in doubt- 
ings and distrustings, and in framing of Thy 
word in my own will, that my wisdom was foolish- 
ness unto thee. “Increase my faith,” O Lord! 
in thy power and might; and give me to know 
that thou art able for thy own work, and that, 
it is that alone which praiseth thee. 

Seventh Mo. 22nd. Time is rapidly passing 
away. Oh! that the certainty of this, and the 
length of that eternity unto which we are all fast 
hastening, might inspirit us to live the time 
lengthened out to us here to his glory who gave 
us a being; and who stands graciously disposed 
to help and to save us, with an everlasting salva- 
tion. Saying, “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

26th. I think I can in truth say, sincere and 
fervent desires have been raised, not only this 
morning but many times during yesterday, that 
I may be helped to overcome my many weak- 
nesses and frailties; yes, every hindering thing 
that is retarding my good progress heavenward; 
that the “watch” may be more continually kept: 
for, it seems as though I make no progress, but 
fearing continually because of the oppression of 
the enemy. Why the contest is suffered to be so 
great, is alone known to Him with whom we 
have to do. Oh, dearest Father! look down with 
an eye of tender compassion on thy poor child. 
Make a way for my escape, if consistent with thy 
most holy will! Thou alone knoweth the deep 
plunges I have been and am passing through. 

30th. Yesterday was our Monthly Meeting. 
I took my seat with nothing good at command ; 
feeling moreover very poor and empty. Sud- 
denly my attention was arrested, with the ac- 
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count we have left us, of the poor widow, who 
cast into the treasury the two mites, and how it 
was testified of her, she hath cast in more than 
all the rest, “even all her living.” As the sub- 
ject opened, it seemed I must revive it for the 
encouragement of some poor soul who had met 
with us this morning ; feeling as though they had 
little or nothing to offer. For the encourage- 
ment of these, how these words ran through me: 
“She has cast in more than they all, even all her 
living.” These words I repeated, with a little 
more. Whilst the subject was before me, and 
fearing I should “sink,” how plainly did I see 
that hand, which was reached out to help and 
save Peter, extended for poor me! Our meeting 
was a good one. Several communications fol- 
lowed with gospel power and authority. But O! 
the fears that have since pervaded my mind, that 
mine was not thus in the power of the Anointing! 
The awfulness of handling the word deceitfully, 
has bowed down my poor soul this morning as in 
the very dust. Keep me, O Heavenly Father! 
keep me from falling, either on the right hand 
or on the left, and let thy fear continually pre- 
serve me. 

Ninth Mo. 6th. Have been comforted and 
encouraged since last entry. In the first place, 
from a little dream I had a few nights since, in 
which I heard through the mouth of my dear 
friend, Wm. Evans, this language spoken to me: 
“T will keep thee on the right hand” and “ I will 
keep thee on the left.” On awaking, it seemed 
like a “ sabbath of rest,” because of the quiet feel- 
ing that pervaded my mind. Since that, I have 
received such a good letter from dear J 
E ! in which he says: “I fully believe divine 
compassion regards thee; and that thy sighs, and 
thy tears, and even thy physical ailments, are 
not unnoticed. That I crave thy strength may 
be renewed and revived by a sense of his mercy, 
and that thou mayest hold up thy head in hope. 
We are said to “be saved by hope;” and let us 
not suffer the enemy to rob us of this precious 
anchor to the tossed and tribulated mind.” Yes- 
terday was a quiet day, though surrounded with 
much care, unusually so. On retiring to rest, 
and many times through the day, was my heart 
lifted up in prayer unto Him, from whom cometh 
help, and to whom all my exercises are known 
and I humbly hope, regarded. Keep me, O 
Heavenly Father! through this day, and every 
day thou seest meet to lengthen out to me; that 
so, at last when this checkered scene closes, I 
may be admitted into a resting place with Thee, 
and with those who have gone before, bein 
found worthy. Of which number are some, 
trust, near and dear to me. 

10th. It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong. I should have felt more comfortable this 
afternoon, if I had quietly received, this morn- 
ing, some things which seemed hard to bear. I 
did receive it, I trust, in a right disposition ; but 
the sin lay in speaking of it afterwards. The 
temper or spirit which prompted to this was a 
wrong one, being a spirit of pride. I wanted a 








little pity or praise. Ah! how much there is 
I have seen my weak- 


within me to be slain! 
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ness afresh, in that light which does not de- 
ceive. 

24th. Attended, yesterday, the marriage of 
Benjamin Hoopes and Elizabeth Walter. It 
was conducted throughout in a solid, orderly 
manner. An evidence, I thought, was vouch- 
safed in the meeting, of the owning and over- 
shadowing of ancient goodness. Samuel Bettle 
and Samuel Cope ministered. The latter accept- 
ably to my panting soul. Which exercise I even 
dared vocally on the bended knee to pour out in 
prayer. The awfulness of which still remains 
with me. Be pleased, dearest Father, to “ keep 
the door of my lips,” and let me not, through a 
willingness to serve thee, put forth a hand un- 
bidden. 

Tenth Mo. 5th. This morning commences the 
examination of the children. It has been an 
arduous session. Fears have attended that there 
has been less ability rightly to perform my part. 
May I be more concerned to seek for strength 
from Him, who alone can give it. We havea 
number of the Committee with us, whose counte- 
nances gladden. 

10th. Attended this morning the little meet- 
ing at Goshen, of which I am a member. To me 
it was a season of favor; during the greater part 
of which I was allowed to “sit under my own 
vine,” where none could make afraid. Oh, how 
good it seemed! Unexpectedly a few words arose, 
which, from the feeling attending, seemed not for 
myself alone; and in great fear, I arose and de- 
livered them. Hope I did not do wrong! Think 
I can say, I never felt more like the passive clay; 
so that, “do with me as seemeth good,” was the 
covering and clothing of my “quieted” soul. 

I thought we had a comfortable time at our 
breaking up at Westtown. At the close of our 
evening reading, previous to retiring to bed, 
William Evans was engaged in testimony from 
the Scripture, “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” How was 
my heart broken! and tears flowed under the 
power of the word preached. It is thy Spirit alone, 
O dearest Father! that giveth life. “ Quicken 
us according to thy word ;” for thy word is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” How I long that this kind of min- 
istry may be continued to us asa people! and 
that we may, O Heavenly Father! be preserved 
unto thee, a living people, fed and nourished 


alone by thee. 
(To be continued.) 


An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies 
of Secret Societies. 


(Continued from page 267.) 

It-will be remembered that when Finney, in 
his young manhood, was persuaded by an uncle 
of his to unite with the Freemasons, the argument 
advanced was, that if he belonged to the order 
he would discover it to be an advantage to him, 
for he would find friends everywhere. Now, this 
feature of the connection running so strongly as 
it does into mere favoritism and selfishness, can- 
not be said to be such an one as should commend 
it to the Christian. Its working may be seen 
in the following circumstance quoted from the 
American Freemason, of 1854. An Indiana cor- 
respondent writes : 

“Tn hauling a load of pork to the depot a year 
or two since, i found the rush of wagons so great 
that the delivery was fully three days behind. 
This was a serious matter to me, for I could not 
lose so much time from my business, and was 
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seriously weighing the propriety of going on to 
Cincinnati with my load, when the freight agent, 
learning from a casual remark of mine that I 
was a Freemason, was kind enough at once to 
order my errand attended to, and in three hours 
I was unloaded, and_ready, with a light heart, to 
set my face homeward. Is it not an admirable 
thing, this Masonic spirit of brotherly love?’ To 
this, the Masonic editor adds: “ Verily it is. We 
have seen it in many varieties of form, but our 
kind-hearted brother’s is but an every-day ex- 
perience of Masonic practice.” 

Surely this doctrine is of another sort from 
that of the Apostle whe had been instructed in 
the secret place of the Most High. “In honor 
preferring one another,” is his counsel to the 
“called of Jesus Christ” in Rome. And again, 
speaking to Timothy, he says: “I charge thee 
* * that thou observe these things without 
preferring one before another, doing nothing by 
partiality.” Yet in the instance just quoted, we 
find one man unjustifiably bestowing preference 
on another, and wronging all who were there be- 
fore him, and the favored one felicitating him- 
self over that manifestation of “brotherly love” 
whereby he had gained three day’s time, and 
saved the expense of waiting his turn, while 
others were correspondingly obliged to lose both 
the time and expense. Finney remarks: 

“A man who can travel about the country 
and make himself known as a Freemason for the 
purpose of being indulged, and finding the best 
place in a hotel, or the best seat in a railroad 
sar, or the best stateroom in a steamboat, must 
be a selfish man, and cannot be a Christian—for 
a selfish man is not a Christian. Let it then be 
understood that Masonry in its fundamental prin- 
ciple, in which its moral character is found, is 
not reformed, and can not be reformed without 
destroying its very nature. It cannot be a part 
of general benevolence, but stands unalterably 
opposed to the highest well-being of society in 
general. The same, let me say, is true to a greater 
or less extent of all secret societies, whose mem- 
bers are bound by oath or pledge to treat each 
other with a favoritism that ignores the rights of 
others.” 

It is pretty generally known that Freemasonry 
sets up a claim to venerable antiquity, Solomon, 
for instance, figuring extensively in their cere- 
monies, and it being claimed that Hiram was 
a Grand Master of a Grand Lodge of Stone 
Masons, that John the Evangelist was a member 
of the order, and so on. But, after the Morgan 
exposure (1826) when there was a thorough 
ransacking of the records of the past by both 
sides: “Not the faintest ray of any historical 
document or monument could be found,” says 
Myron Holley, “to sustain these pretentions 
back of 1717. In that year, at the Apple Tree 
Inn, in London, some ingenious romancers set 
up the institution, with its odd rituals, secret 
grips, monstrous oaths, professions of philan- 
thropy, sanctity and hoary antiquity.” That 
form which now exists is commonly spoken of as 
Speculative Masonry, and the most that can be 
said of its descent is, that for centuries back 
brotherhoods of stone-masons did exist; yet the 
order as now existing is not at all such as was 
formerly made up of associations of simple arti- 
sans. 

Steinbrenner, a great Masonic historian, after 
much research, frankly admits that Speculative 
Freemasonry dates no further back than 1717. 
The Masonic writer of the article “ Freemasonry ” 
in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, also concurs by saying: 
“That the name Free and Accepted Masons, 
and the present ceremonials and government of 


the craft, are of modern origin, not having ex- 
isted further back than the beginning of the 
18th century, is certainly true.” Finally, the 
Freemason’s Repos'tory, candidly says, that the 
legends and the ceremonies which associate the 
ancient Hebrew worthies with the organization, 
or which in any wise connect it with the buildin 
of the Temple, are “altogether absurd.” This 
claim to a great antiquity, and to the alleged 
connection of worthy historic characters with the 
order, has imposed upon many. A colored man 
once said to the compiler of this essay, that 
Christ and some of the Apostles were members 
of the craft! 

Concerning the benevolence of Freemasonry, 
we have seen that charity is specially enjoined 
as bestowable upon themselves, while, on the 
other hand, that which Christianity requires is 
universal in its nature and necessarily impartial, 
Apparently the money paid for the degrees of 
Masonry is largely devoted “to the erection of 
Masonic temples, support of Grand Lodges, and 
for refreshment for the craft.” One who ex- 
amined the report of the Treasurer of the Iowa 
Freemasons, two years ago, said, that “it shows 
a large sum is collected from the membership for 
mere running expenses. Of the whole amount 
received about 95 per cent. is paid for that pur 
pose; nor does it appear that any thing was given 
for benevolence or to aid distressed Masons.” 

A worthy minister, H. H. Hinman, who has 
felt specially called to write and speak upon the 
evil of Christians allying themselves with secret, 
oath-bound organizations, lately remarked :— 
“That though the number annually initiated 
and made Masons is large, the number who with- 
draw, are suspended or expelled, nearly equals 
it, indicating a wide-spread dissatisfaction among 
the members of the order, and that about five 
sixths of all who are made Masons give evidence 
of disappointment and disaffection.” Many men 
of note will be claimed as members of the order, 
as Washington and Chief Justice Marshall were, 
but their inattention to, or virtual withdrawal 
from it, will not be generally known. As Finney 
remarks: “It is no doubt true that many men 
have joined them, and, when they have taken a 
sufficient number of degrees to have the impres 
sion entirely removed from their minds that there 
is any secret in Freemasonry worth knowing, 
they have become disgusted with its shams, its 
hypocrisies, its falsehoods, its oaths and its cere 
monies, its puerilities and its blasphemies; and 
they have paid no further attention to it.” 

One who wrote to Finney, said: “I merely 
write you as a man, and professed Christian, to 
say that you are doing God service in your at: 
tacks upon the institution of Masonry. I ama 
Mason, but have long since been convinced that 
it is a wicked, blasphemous institution, and that 
the Church of Christ suffers from this source 
more than from any other. You know that the 
oaths and scenes of the lodge are most shamefully 
wicked ; and a Christian man’s character, if he 
leaves them, is not safe in the community where 
he lives. You can make what use you please of 
this; but, perhaps, my name and place of resi- 
dence had better not be made public, for I fear 
for my property and my person.” Finney adds: 
“ Among all the letters that I have received on 
this subject, I do not recollect one in which the 
writer does not admonish me not to publish his 
name. And this in republican America.” 

(To be continued.) 
sennamascesianllgpipilainitineints 

Oh! the lowness and meanness of those who 
are embracing, with all the ardency of affection, 
the sensual pleasures of this life. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Epistolary Correspondence. 


The two letters by Charles W. Thomson, re- 
cently published in “The Friend,” in presenting 
the state of things in London Yearly Meeting, 
shows clearly that matters there are similar to 
what they have been for some years on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Every part of his letters is good, but the de- 
scription of his own experience in the conflict has 
peculiar weight—* I have found it impossible to 
preserve serenity of mind and true quiet, in which 
ote and progress may be known on the 

hristian’s pathway, and always be in contact 
with unsound principles. So that it has often 
been my place to keep silence when I could not 
assent to what was going forward.” Such has 
been the experience of many Friends who pre- 
ferred to bear their part in silent suffering, than 
to contend as the case demanded. To be in con- 
stant contact with unsound principles is hazard- 
ous. To contend with it engenders a spirit of 
contention; and to wink at it involves a loss of 
eyesight, or the loss of discernment between thing 
and thing. 

Many, besides our friend, have failed to see 
how opposites can be united. There can be no 
true spiritual union between those on the one 
hand who are endeavoring to uphold and to live 
out our principles, and those on the other hand 
who are seeking to undermine and destroy the 
foundation principles of Society. It is well 
known that these two opposites exist at the pre- 
sent time in many places in the same camp. If 
such a divided and weakened condition exists in 
London Yearly Meeting, and that body desires 
in the future, as in the past, to exercise a care 
over the membership of the Society at large, by 
issuing a general epistle, must not it, as well as 
others, “first come to a sense of its own condi- 
tion and needs, so as to seek aright help for 
itself, before it can be fitted to help others?” 

It is no new thing for people to change their 
religious principles, but it is passing strange that 
any in membership should not only depart from, 
but try to undermine and destroy, Friends’ prin- 
a and still make the mistake in calling them- 
selves Friends. 

Since it is true that without Christ we can do 
nothing that will advance his kingdom in the 
earth, may there be a faithful abiding in Him, 
the Vine, and such a submission to the care and 
purging of the Husbandman as to know a right 
establishment and growth in the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and thus be enabled to fill our proper 
places in his Church, to the glory of God. 


ADAM SPENCER. 
Springford, Ontario. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


The Diffusion of Plants. 


The natural diffusion of plants, if rightly 
considered, is a forcible illustration of Divine 
economy and goodness. 

We find our woods interspersed with many 
curious and interesting specimens that flourish 
in the shade. The meadows are furnished with 
others that luxuriate in sunshine. Places that 
are marshy have those that are adapted to such 
conditions, among them some whose flowers are of 
rare beauty, such as Marsh Marygolds, Rhexias, 
and Habenarias. Our “barrens” have their 
“Moss Pinks” and Saxifrages that grow on no 
other kind of soil. But all these, whether from 
woods, marshes, barrens or meadows, give way 
under drainage and tillage, and in their places 
come myriads of weeds of different sorts, that fol- 
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low in the wake of cultivation. Perhaps nearly 
all of these that thus grow, if permitted, in our 
fields and about our dwellings, are from the “old 
world.” They could have no footing on our con- 
tinent till the land was disturbed by spade or 
plow, and manured to suit them, and it seems 
presumptuous to imagine they thus attend the 
footsteps of man without a beneficent purpose. 

Among those most wide-spread on our fields, 
are the wild carrot and daisy. When allowed 
undisturbed possession, such plants continue and 
their seeds are ready to start fresh possessions 
wherever the winds may carry them. 

But after many years of close observation, I 
know of no instance in which they have not 
yielded to careful culture, in the course of which 
the fields were well set with grass. For a time, 
while a neighborhood is undergoing a renova- 
tion in farming, we may see some clean grass 
fields, while others are white with the bloom of 
these weeds, and perhaps the Erigeron among 
them. But gradually they leave the fields al- 
together, and only enough remain in unculti- 
vated spots, to take possession in case man leaves 
the fields to lie waste. 

The Mallows, Burdocks, Chenopodiums and 
other rather unwelcome visitors about our build- 
ings, contain medical virtues that would alleviate 
our ills, if we but knew them. It costs but little 
care to keep them nearly suppressed, and it may 
be well for us that a few remain to place some 
within reach when needed. Almost the only 
plants that can be called troublesome, are some 
with stoloniferous roots. The Canada Thistle, in 
the North, and the Solanum Carolinense in the 
South, maintain their hold so tenaciously, as to 
tire the efforts of the farmer to suppress them. 
All other sorts yield to the plow and give 
farmers who are not disposed to invite vexation 
from imaginary evils, no trouble. Their presence 
in limited quantities is a source of abiding grati- 
fication to the lover of nature, for 


“Who but He that arched the skies, 
And poured the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ; 
Then fling it cnmntelenl and free 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man in all his walks might see 
At every step the hand of God.” 


cnenenanacaegiiiatammnnsis 
For “ The Friend.” 

The proposition recently made by the Repre- 
sentative Meeting of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing (larger body) that a conference should be 
held at Richmond, Ind., in the Ninth Month 
next, by members of it and similar Representa- 
tive Meetings, including those of London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings, to consider the subjects 
of peace and arbitration among nations, has 
awakened reflections on the past. 

More than forty years have now passed away 
since a considerable number of Friends of New 
England Yearly Meeting, against whom no 
charge of unsoundness in doctrine had been 
brought, were driven from their brethren by ac- 
tions which cannot be justified. How healing 
to the Society at large would it be if the Spirit of 
the Prince of Peace so prevailed in the Repre- 
sentative Meeting first alluded to, as to animate 
it to take steps to rescind all unjust measures 
which have been passed, and thus prepare the 
way for the restoration of peace and unity among 
those within its own borders who ought to be 
brethren! How would such a course prepare 
the hearts of those who might be engaged in it 
for the advocacy of the principles of peace among 
others! 

In a document setting forth the causes which 
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led to the division which occurred in New Eng- 
land in 1845, prepared by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
adopted by the latter in 1849, a copy of which 
was sent to each body, the following observations 
occur—which have lost none of their force by 
the lapse of time: 

“We all profess to act under the government 
of the same blessed Head of the Church who laid 
down his life for our sakes, and taught us that 
we should lay down our lives for one another; 
and we believe that if all classes stand open to 
the softening influences of the love of God, 
through his mercy and goodness, everything that 
has divided and alienated from each other may 
be entirely removed, and a re-establishment on 
the right foundation witnessed in that faith and 
love and unity, which in former years bound to- 
gether the members, and the different Yearly 
Meetings of our Society.” 


” From “‘ The Western Friend.” 


Extract from a Letter. 


I trust, there are a goodly number in various 
parts, that are alive to the support of the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends; that are concerned for 
Zion’s prosperity, and who do “ prefer Jerusalem 
to their chief joy.” May the hands of these be 
strengthened by the Hand of the mighty God of 
Jacob; and may the number of these be increased. 
Oh that more of the beloved youth, and others 
also of riper age, might be awakened to a realizing 
sense of the importance of these things! That 
they might bow their necks beneath the yoke of 
Christ and so become fitted and prepared of Him, 
the great Master Builder, (like stones hewn and 
squared in the mountain) to fill places of useful- 
ness in his house. That so there may be a suc- 
cession of standard bearers to take the places of 
those that are removed and are being removed 
from works to rewards; who having borne their 
burden faithfully in the heat of the day, and 
occupied the talent or talents committed unto 
them, have received and will receive the gracious 
answer of well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord and into thy 
heavenly Master’s rest. “Verily there is a re- 
ward for the righteous ; verily He is a God that 
judgeth in the earth.” Oh that none may be so 
unwise as to reject the calls and invitations of the 
good Master ; for, if this course be persisted in, 
they may be set aside, (though He fulloweth in 
mercy and forbeareth in mercy and waiteth long 
to be gracious unto the children of men) and 
others called in to fill the places and wear the 
crowns designed for them. 

It is very unsafe for any to stand against con- 
viction, or against what has been clearly made 
known to them to be their duty: no excuse will 
avail; the Lord knows what is best for us, and 
for the good of his cause. He will not require 
anything of us but what He will enable us to 
perform. If happily we be found faithful to the 
requirements of duty, we shall receive a rich 
reward of peace, comfort, and true enjoyment, in 
Him the beloved of souls. His holy cause will 
be promoted by us, to God’s glory, honor, and 
praise. We indeed are nothing, and can do 
nothing of ourselves that will advance the cause 
of Truth and righteousness in the earth. 

Learning, and natural gifts or parts, are not 
to be relied on in the work; though when sanc- 
tified in us by the great Refiner, who sitteth as a 
refiner and purifier of silver, and made subser- 
vient to his will, they may be useful in his Hand 
who doeth all things well. He placeth every 
member in the body as it pleaseth Him. “The 
body is not one member, but many.” The eye 
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cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
nor the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
“If the whole body were an eye, where were 
the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling?” “Nay, much more those 
members of the body which seem to be more 
feeble are necessary.” 1st Cor. 12th chapter. 

All the different members of the body being 
in their proper places, working in harmony 
together, will be promotive of the good of the 
whole. I trust I do feel an honest concern for 
the cause of Truth, and for its promotion in the 
earth: that it may be exalted above and over all 
that stands in the way or hinders its arising. The 
enemy and adversary of all good strives to prevent 
this: he is a subtle enemy: and may we be con- 
cerned and engaged to watch against him in the 
true light, which will discover him in his ap- 
proaches and appearances, and give strength to 
withstand him, though he be a potent enemy. 
The Lord’s power was before the power of the 
enemy, and is above him, blessed be his holy 
name. He is not wanting on his part, but will 
prove Himself faithful and true to his truly 
devoted servants and handmaids, wherever their 
lot is cast ; and, though deep trials and provings 
may be their portion, will (as their trust and 
confidence is in Him and in Him alone) never 
fail them nor forsake them. He will make a way 
for them where there appears to be no way. He 
will cast down the mountains of opposition, and will 
remove the hills of difficulty, and will make a way 
for the deliverance of his oppressed seed. Let 
all these deeply tried ones stand still from all the 
reasonings, cogitations and will of the creature, 
and rely in living faith on the arm of Om- 
nipotence. “Stand still and see the salvation of 
God.” 

May the weak ones and the little ones every- 
where be encouraged to trust in the Lord, who 
will, as they are thus found depending upon Him, 
increase their strength and their faith also. 
These with all the faithful will have cause at 
times and seasons (through the mercy and good- 
ness of God), to joy and rejoice in his salvation. 

First Month 17th, 1887. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 123. 
POWER OF EXAMPLE. 

Our blessed Saviour commanded his hearers, 
‘*Let your light so shine before men, that others 
seeing your good works may glorify your Father 
who is in Heaven.” The example of an upright 
Christian, is often a more powerful means of 
convincing others of the reality of religion than 
“, preaching. 

he Young Mens’ Christian Magazine describes 
the case of a young man who had become an 
infidel, and rejected the Bible and its teachings. 
In his father’s house a young woman resided who 
was a relative of the family. Her fretful temper 
made all around her uncomfortable. She was 
sent to a boarding school, and was absent some 
time. While there she became a true and earnest 
Christian. On her return she was so changed 
that all who knew her wondered and rejoiced. 
She was patient and cheerful, kind, unselfish and 
charitable. The lips that used to be always 
uttering cross and bitter words now spoke nothing 
but sweet, gentle, loving words. Her infidel 
cousin George was greatly surprised at this. He 
watched her closely for some time, till he was 
thoroughly satisfied that it was a real change 
that had taken place in his young cousin. Then 
he asked her what had caused this great change. 
She told him it was the grace of God which had 
made her a Christian and had changed her heart. 


He said to himself, “I don’t believe that God 
has anything to do with it, though she thinks 
He has. But it is a wonderful change that has 
taken place in her, and I should like to be as 
good as she is. I will be so.” Then he formed 
a set of good resolutions. He tried to control 
his tongue and his temper, and keep a strict 
watch over himself. He was all the time doing 
and saying what he did not wish to do and say. 
And as he failed time after time, he would turn 
and study his good cousin’s example. He said 
to himself, “ How does it happen that she, who 
has not as much knowledge or as much strength 
of character as I have, can do what I can’t do? 
She must have some help that I don’t know of. 
It must be as she says, the help of God. I will 
seek that help.” 

Hisseeking was not in vain ; for He who is long- 
suffering, and abundant in mercy, was pleased to 
hear and answer his petitions. 


A somewhat similar incident is related of one 
who had gone to live with her aunt when she 
was a self-willed, thoughtless, headstrong young 
girl, leaving the house of her parents because 
they opposed her marriage to a young man who 
proved as she soon found, entirely unworthy of 
her love. The aunt, who was a Christian in life 
as well as in profession, received her lovingly, 
and with patient and gentle kindness, and good 
sense gradually led her to see the error of her 
course and to receive in love the lessons she 
endeavored to impress, till in the end they brought 
forth fruit an hundredfold, and the niece became 
a warm-hearted and faithful Christian. And 
when some one asked, “under whose preaching 
was she converted,” with a smile she replied, 
“Under nobody’s preaching ; it was under Aunt 
Mary’s practising.” 

A writer in referring to this incident, remarks, 
“There is a world of meaning in the answer, for 
example is ever more powerful than precept, 
and a holy life is the mightiest of all arguments 
for religion. “It wasn’t master’s sermons, but it 
was master’s life that did it,” said a servant 
—who had been awakened to think of her sin— 
of her master who was a clergyman. Christian 
reader, can it be said of us that our home life is 
a daily sermon which every one in the house can 
read?” 

An anecdote is told of a native of Madagascar, 
who had embraced Christianity ; and who was 
asked by a sea-captain what it was that first led 
him to become a Christian. “Was it any par- 
ticular sermon you heard, or book which you 
read?” 

“No, my friend,” replied the chief, “it was no 
book or sermon. One man, he a wicked thief; 
another man, he drunk all day long; big chief, 
he beat his wife and children. Now thief, he no 
steal ; drunken Tom, he sober; big chief, he very 
kind to his family. Every heathen man get 
something inside him, which makes him different, 
so I became a Christian too, to know how it feel 
to have something strong inside of me, to keep 
me from being bad.” 


An interesting illustration of the convincing 
power of an upright, consistent life, is related by 
W. W. Smith in a communication to the Sunday 
School Times, as follows :— 

“T have just come home, this wet day, from 
Toronto, and as I cannot stir outside, I must 
give you the history of a Jew as a Toronto mer- 
chant gave it to a friend and me this morning. 
We were talking of Christian character, and the 
merchant said : “ I never was so surprised as with 
M , a travelling dealer—a peddler, if you 
choose so to call him—a Jew; and the most 


Jewish-looking Jew I ever saw. He was in here 
with his pack, and after showing some of his 
samples, he was doing up his pack with such 
exceeding care and neatness that I could not 
help taking notice of it and said to him; ‘ Yoy 
take great pains in doing up your things ye 
neatly. ‘ Yes,’ he said ; ‘I do all things decently 
and in order.’ 

“The merchant was surprised to hear a New 
Testament motto from a Jew, and said to him, 
very pointedly, “where did you learn that?” 

“The peddler looked up with a calm smile, 
and said: ‘I learned dot vere I learned ‘ Coom 
unto Me all ye dot labor and are heafy laden, 
and I vill gif you rest;’ and vere I learned 
‘Dere is no oder name given under heayen 
among men vereby ve can be safed.’” 

“Qh!” said the merchant, ‘I am so delighted 
to hear you say so. I did not know that you 
were a Christian.’ And then he was anxious to 
learn something of the history of this son of 
Abraham. He said when he was young he lived 
in London. He always had an admiration fora 
true Christian character. He saw a difference 
—in truth, integrity, and kindness—between 
those who were Christians and those who onl 
called themselves so. And this thought, this 
admiration, wrought in his mind, though he said 
nothing about it to any one; but secretly he 
made this resolve : ‘ When I get older, and marry, 
I will marry a Christian woman.’ Time passed 
on, and though he did not marry, he came to 
New York. There he was engaged in some way 
of dealing, and boarded in a house where the 
man and his wife were church-going people, and 
where there were other boarders, none of whom, 
however, seemed to be Jews. He went to the 
synagogue on Saturday, and on Sunday he staid 
in his boarding-house and did nothing. He 
could not do business, and he said ‘ he would not 
be seen on the streets among the loafers.’ And 
he sometimes felt very dull and ‘lonesome.’ So 
he said to the landlord one Sunday evening, ‘I 
feel very lonesome when you go out;I have 
nobody to talk to me. I will go with you to 
church.” ‘Oh, no!’ said the man, afraid that 
what he would hear might only provoke greater 
hostility in his mind toward Christ and his doc- 
trines; ‘you are not going with me to church. 
You had better not go.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I will 
go with you. You will let me go!’ So he went 
with him. 

“The Scripture read that night was no other 
than that read by the Ethiopian, and commented 
on by Philip, the fifty-third of Isaiah. M—— 
paid the most devoted attention to the reading 
and the exposition. When he came home, he 
said tothe man of the house : ‘ I read that chapter 
in my Hebrew Bible, and I find it is the same 
as I heard to-night. If my Hebrew Bible is 
right, and Mr. Robinson’s English Bible is right, 
then Isaiah saw the Messiah coming, not to bea 
great king, but to suffer for men’s sins.’ And 
from that point he went on, till he found Christ 
precious to his own soul, and offered himself for 
membership. 

“There is one thought I would like to insist 
on, in this connection, and it is this: the value 
of Christian example and character. Those 
Christians in London will never know in this 
world how the eyes of a young Jew—one of the 
most unlikely people in the world—were on them, 
and how he was noticing their conduct and words 
and spirit; and though perhaps he would have 
resented any words addressed to him on religious 
subjects, the Spirit of God was using the daily 
influence of their lives to give the first impulse 
toward Christ of a spirit ill at ease with itself, 
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and hungry for something it did not possess. 
We may not be eloquent, we may not be in- 
fluential, we may not have many opportunities ; 
but we can ‘live’ Christ; and, so living, be a 
means of leading and blessing others.” 


While good example does exert an influence 
over others for good, there are many mournful 
illustrations of the truth, that a conduct incon- 
sistent with his profession in a professor of re- 
ligion, is often very hurtful to others. Ford 
describes the case of a man, whom he visited on 
his dying bed, and who passed away from this 
life in a state of despair. He ascribed the ruin 
of his soul to a popular preacher, who, on some 

ublic occasion, he heard deliver a sermon which 
Seerty affected him; and whom, at the close of 
the service, he was delighted to meet at the house 
of a mutual friend. But great was his disap- 
pointment ; the individual who in the pulpit was 
a Boanerges, in the parlor played the mounte- 
bank, and in either character seemed perfectly 
“at home.” His adventures, jokes and anecdotes 
kept the company till past midnight in a roar of 
laughter. The consequence may be easily im- 

ined. The unhappy man who was doomed to 
witness that incongruous scene, persuaded him- 
self that Christianity was disbelieved by its 

rofessional advocates, and henceforth he treated 
it as unworthy of notice. J. W. 


rs 
Selected. 


NOT FAR. 


Not far, not far from the Kingdom, 
Yet in the shadow of sin, 

How many are coming and going, 
How few are entering in! 


Not far from the golden gateway, 
Where voices whisper and wait; 
Fearing to enter in boldly, 
So lingering still at the gate ; 


Gathering the strain of the music 
Floating so sweetly along, 

Knowing the song they are singing, 
Yet joining not in the song. 


Seeing the warmth and the beauty, 
The infinite love and the light ; 
Yet weary, and lonely, and waiting, 

Out in the desolate night! 


Out in the dark and the danger, 
Out in the night and the cold, 
Though He is longing to lead them 

Tenderly into the fold. 


Not far, not far from the Kingdom, 
’Tis only a little space; 

But it may be at last, and forever, 
Out of the resting-place. 

* * * * 


A ship came sailing and sailing 
Over a murmuring sea, 

And just in sight of the haven 
Down in the waves went she: 


And the spars and the broken timbers 
Were cast on a storm-beat strand ; 

And a cry went up in the darkness, 
Not far, not far from the land.” 


a 


MIRIAM’S SONG. 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah has triumphed—his people are free ! 
Sing,—for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave,— 
How vain is their boast ; for the Lord hath but spoken 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah has triumphed,—his people are free ! 


Selected. 


Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord ! 
is word was our arrow, his breath was our sword. 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride? 
For the Lord hath looked out from his pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed,—his people are free ! 





Selected. 
MY HOME. 


This is the place that I love the best, 

A little brown house, like a ground-bird’s nest 
Hid among grasses, and vines and trees, 
Summer retreat of the birds and bees. 


The tenderest light that ever was seen 

Sifts through the vine-made window screen— 
Sifts and quivers, and flits and falls 

On home-made carpets and gray-hung walls. 


The morning-glories and scarlet vine 

Over the doorway twist and twine: 

And every day, when the house is still, 

The humming-bird comes to the window-sill. 


In the cunningest chamber under the sun 

I sink to sleep when the day is done; 

And am waked at morn, in my snow-white bed, 
By a singing-bird on the roof o’erhead. 


Better than treasures brought from Rome, 
Are the living pictures I see at home— 
My aged father, with frosted hair, 

And mother’s face, like a painting rare. 


Far from the city’s dust and heat, 

I get but sounds and odors sweet. 

Who can wonder I love to stay, 

Week after week, here hidden away 

In this sly nook, that I love the best— 

The little brown house like a ground-bird’s nest. 
—Ella Wheeler. 


—____.¢- 


For “‘ The Friend.’ 


Memories of the Prairies. 

Prairie fires formed a marked feature of frontier 
life. After the early frosts of Autumn had killed 
the luxuriant vegetation that covered the plain, 
it was soon dry as tinder and ready to flash into 
furious conflagration at the touch of- any acci- 
dental spark or wilful brand that might fall upon 
its extended borders. 

When the surging flames held possession of 
these great fields of many miles in extent, the 
scene was grand and beautiful beyond description, 
and sometimes became fearfully so to the few 
scattered settlers in their way. 

I well remember one great fire that was started 
near our place. An old “son of Erin” had 
settled, the spring before, on the prairie a little 
east of us, and had probably never seen or even 
heard of fire upon the prairie until one beautiful 
First-day evening after the Autumn frosts and 
the dry days of Indian Summer had made the 
whole plain one great “ tinder box,” when one of 
his sons, a mere lad, set fire to the grass just 
below their little field. The breeze was brisk, 
and in a moment the fire was beyond control. 
It spread rapidly, until the wild meadows for a 
mile away were one surging sea of fire. The 
dusky shades of evening were put to flight by the 
flashing light of the flames. When the old man, 
a devout catholic, looked out on the strange scene, 
his terror knew no bounds; he exclaimed, “ The 
day of judgment has come; the world’s on fire, 
and our priest, he’s at Dubuque,” and fell fainting 
to the floor. As soon as he revived a little he 
again saw the flickering fire light and fainted 
again and again during that long night of terror 
to him. A newly broken field protected his 
buildings, but away over the dry meadows for miles 
around the fire flew, fanned by the wings of a 
brisk wind, to spread alarm and danger among 
his neighbors. 

When fire was first started on a great grass 
grown prairie, it ran away in the form of a wedge 
—the point pushing forward before the wind with 
great speed, while the sides spread out more 
slowly as they were less directly in its course. 
Thus long lines of light are soon formed, and 
behind them a pointed field of fire-blackened sod, 
still smoking in a hundred places where any 
moreslowly burning material chanced tolay. But 


the regular form and straight lines of fire are 
soon changed and modified by many varying 
circumstances ; a little change in the currents of 
air carries other fiery heads forward, possibly 
outstripping the first, better grass may feed the 
flames in one place, then another; here a little 
hill-slope and there a valley, hurried on, or re- 
tarded the beautiful destroyer in his course ; for 
fire is at least one creature that can run faster 
up hill than down. With all these and many 
other accidents, all regular form is broken and 
the plain is lit up by belts and bands and bodies 
of fire in endless variety ; in one place crackling 
and roaring through a rich meadow of tall grass, 
before a brisk breeze, in another, slowly creeping 
back against the wind, a little bright border to 
a brown hillside. Great clouds of smoke roll 
away, which at night are painted in glowing 
tints by the light of their own parent flames ; or 
black and lowering float away into the half van- 
quished darkness. These scenes were often grandly 
beautiful, and fearfully so to the poorly protected 
pioneer. 

A common manner of defense against these 
fires was made by plowing a few furrows around 
the exposed sides of improvements and at a few 
paces distance, another similar line, and then, at 
a suitable calm time burn the grass from the 
intervening space, thus making what we called 
a “fire land,” on which nothing remained to feed 
the flames ; but despite all our care there were 
times when our utmost efforts were required to 
keep the devouring element at bay, or to van- 
quish it when it had gained an entry into some 
fence row or field ; and among the hardest labors 
of my life I remember some occasions of fighting 
prairie fires. Nature has almost everywhere 
spread a living “fire land” around the borders 
of the timber-belts and groves; the fringe of 
hazel brush that creeps out from the woodland 
and lies between it and the prairie is mostly im- 
penetrable to fire, and saves the timber beyond 
it from destruction. 

But there were times when the destroying 
element did gain admittance to the jealously 
guarded timber lands, and then if it chanced in 
the midst of a dry season, as a great calamity it 
befell these sparsely timbered regions, and when 
an ominous smoke was observed rising from some 
piece of woodland, or when the dread news came 
that fire was raging in the “timber” pressing 
indeed was the employment of any good citizen, 
if it was not at once laid aside to go out to battle 
with the fiery enemy, and the war was sometimes 
a long and weary one, waged against the allied 
forces of fire, wind and weather. Not only were 
the fallen leaves and dry trash burned, but a 
vast amount of dead wood was consumed that 
would have furnished the best of fuel to the 
needy settlers, and worse still, nearly all the 
young timber was killed over all the region 
swept by the fire, and this was deemed no small 
matter in a land of broad prairies and narrow 
belts of woodland, with the nearest known coal 
field a hundred miles away, and no means of easy 
transportation at hand. Not a plank of pine 
lumber had then come to us from the great 
forests of the north, and not astrand of wire had 
yet been stretched for fence: so that for building, 
fencing and fuel we looked to our woods alone 
for supply. But all is now changed. 

The great value and importance of the timber- 
lands were generally over-estimated, and with 
some individuals, this degenerated into the mean- 
est of miserliness. I have known old pioneers 
possessing large bodies of the best wood-lands 
where hundreds of cords of fallen and perishing 
timber lay wasting, yet who could not be induced 
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to part with one load, though offered twice its 
value by a needy neighbor, and in its use them- 
selves observed the strictest economy. 

The inhabitants of the prairies in early times 
cherished a deep aversion to these timber misers 
as well as to “land speculators” in general. 
Many indulged this antipathy to such a degree 
that they did notscruple to tresspass on their lands 
to any extent that their own safety would permit. 
An example of the extent of this sentiment oc- 
curred in Muscatine County. Four hundred 
acres of the best timber-land on the Wapsi- 
Nonock (Wolf Creek) was owned and held for 
extravagant prices by some man in the East, 
who finally dying, the land was sold by his 
supposed heirs ; but other claimants denied their 
right to it or to sell it, and a suit was begun so 
no title could be given. Then the people of the 
neighboring prairies began to take from it the 
“down timber” as they needed fuel ; then to cut 
what they desired; and the raid upon it became 
general, and without any effort at concealment 
or any apparent scruples of conscience, they 
strove with each other to gain the largest possible 
share of the spoils. The suit continued in law 
for a number of years, and when ended and the 
title made good, not one load of desirable wood 
remained upon the whole tract, and the land was 
scarcely worth the taxes due on it. Every tree 
had been felled, and every log and limb that was 
worth the taking was gone, but the lines and 
limits were strictly observed and scarce a sapling 
belonging to an actual settler had suffered, though 
he may have lived miles away upon the prairie ; 
for ordinary “timber stealing” was one of the 
most despised crimes. Thus we see how popular 
sentiment may be warped and turned into strange 
channels by a few favoring circumstances. 


T. E. Bunny. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
The Converted Convict. 


Several months ago some of our friends in Iowa 
paid a visit to the Prison at Anamosa; and there 
met with a convict who had been condemned to 
imprisonment for life, but who seemed to be 
truly repentant for his former wicked course. 
One of the visitors has since received two letters 
from the prisoner; some extracts from which 
may prove interesting to the reader, as evincing 
the power of Divine Grace to restore to spiritual 
life those who had gone very deep into the 
pit of corruption. The first letter, dated “June 
13th, 1886,” says :— 

“ Dear Sir, and Christian friend: I now take 
the earliest opportunity (according to promise) to 
write to you. Ido assure you I am unworthy of 
your Christian love, therefore I feel greatly 
indebted to you, also to Christian friends that 
were with you for the sweet Christian counsel 
you gave me in that memorable visit you paid 
Anamosa Prison. I also heartily thank you for 
the tract given me “On the fear of God.” I 
have read it again and again. In doing so, alas! 
I find the mistakes of my life have been many— 
wilfully breaking the commandments of God— 
“Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God.” Oh! had 
I but taken the fear of God ever before me 
cherishing that fear with humble reverence of 
spirit before Him, it would have saved me from 
falling into those irreligious and immoral practices 
which led me at last within the confines of these 

rison walls. Although I am brought to the 
owest degraded state of humanity, through the 
folly and error of a sinful life, yet I rejoice to 
tell you from heartfelt experience, that the ever 
merciful and compassionate Saviour hath lifted 
me up out of the horrible pit of sin and misery, 


THE FRIEND. 


hath now owned and adopted me into the fold 
and family of his believing children. Oh! to 
Grace how great a debtor, daily I’m constrained 
to be. 

“ Dear sir; I rejoice to tell you I have found 
my lost talent which has for many long years been 
cast away amongst the vain and sinful pleasures 
of this world. I am now earnestly laboring to 
the best of my ability to improve that talent by 
taking advantage of every privilege that is af- 
forded me. While thus employed I receive the 
blessings of a loving Heavenly Father, whose 
eyes are over the righteous and his ears open to 
their cries. These are comfortable words to my 
soul. “ No good thing will I withhold from those 
who walk uprightly.” Grand thing to be a 
Christian, owned and blessed of the Lord, being 
fed daily upon the Bread of Life, drink daily at 
the Fountain of living waters, thus refreshing the 
weary travellers while plodding their journey 
from earth to Heaven. 

“Dear sir; I am still writing at odd times (in 
brief) the history of my life, and full account of 
my conversion, which, when done according to 
promise, I shall deliver into your hands, trusting 
that you will get it sent broadcast through the 
land, with God’s blessing attending, that some 
poor sinner may be brought to accept the salva- 
tion so freely offered by a loving Saviour, who 
never turned one away that ever asked Him for 
his forgiving Grace.” s 

The second letter, written on the 25th of 
Eleventh Month, says :— 


“Most Worthy Friend: I now make bold to 
again write to you. Though long it has been 
since [ received your welcome letter, yet I have 
it still by me, and often read it, because in it I 
find religious instruction and good counsel ; for 
the same I am greatly indebted to you. I also 
wish to inform you that I am still writing my 
two lives—the bad, and (best of all) the good 
life. It is somewhat slow work having to do it 
in the evenings, the light being poor to write by, 
and worse still a poor writer; nevertheless I have 
written 25 pages, and right glad am I now I 
have got over on the bright side. Many were 
the tears I shed while writing such a sinful life. 
I have been much in prayer while writing, 
feeling the need of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to guide my thoughts and tongue aright; 
that whatsoever I say or do may be done to the 
praise and honor of Him (Jesus my Saviour) 
who hath been pleased to spare my unprofitable 
life. The Lord has blessed unworthy me while 
I have been writing at this portion. 

I divide the evening into three parts—writing, 
reading and prayer. Ohthe blessings God doth 
richly bestow upon me day by day. I feel a 
desire to give an exhortation before I close my 
portion of writing to my unknown readers, asking 
God’s blessings to go with it, that others may see 
and believe what a merciful Saviour ever reigneth 
on high, both able and willing to save to the 
uttermost even the vilest of the vile. I am the 
spared monument of his mercy and grace, to 
testify of a truth that the blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sin. 

This is Thanksgiving Day. We had a good 
sermon delivered to us by the Presbyterian 
minister of this city, after which we sat down to 
an elegant dinner. Poor, unworthy me did go 
to my cell and return thanks to the Giver of all 
good gifts. I no more sow, nor reap, nor gather 
into barns, yet my Heavenly Father feedeth me 
day by day. My path through this prison that 
leadeth to Mount Zion is scattered with blessings 
on every hand, here a little and there a little; 


all of which helps to tighten the cords of faith 
and trust. Who can blame me for speaking or 
otherwise writing to tell the loving kindness and 
tender mercies of Almighty God so richly be | 
stowed upon me.” 


The History of Californian Borax. 


BY ARTHUR ROBOTTOM. 

My visit to the great borax lake in Slate 
Range Mountains, California, was one of the 
most interesting journeys I think I ever made 
in my life, and the accident of my making this 
journey arose in the following manner. In the 
year 1874 I visited the borax deposits in Nevada, 
and was on my way to San Francisco, when 
during the journey I was interviewed by a re- 
porter of a Winnemucca newspaper, who, with- 
out my knowledge, sent on to San Francisco 
the following particulars concerning my visit 
in his paper, and which were duly reproduced 
before my arrival in the “Californian Alta,” 
of San Francisco :—“ Arthur Robottom, of Bir- 
mingham, paid our town a visit a few days 
ago, on a prospecting tour, to discover if an 
borate of soda or borate of lime exists in this 
section. He was much struck with the number 
of hot springs that are to be found all through 
the Humboldt Valley. The borate of soda and 
borate of lime are known to exist at Hot Spring 
station on the Central Pacific Railroad, also at 
Columbus and other parts of this State; and no 
doubt if the hot springs of Humboldt Valley 
should prove to give off vapors that produce 
boracic acid, or that borate of soda is to be found 
in the alkaline beds which exist all over the 
district, a new and profitable trade will spring 
up. The article of borax has been well known 
all over the civilized world; still but very few 
people know of itsorigin. In 1818 Count Lardarel 
discovered how to prepare boracic acid from the 
Lagoons of Tuscany, and made a princely fortune 
by it. This boracic acid was shipped to England 
and France and converted into refined borax by 
boiling in large pans, and crystallizing in vats. 
Tincal was the article used in making borax 
before boracic acid was discovered. This article 
is found on the dreary plains of Thibet, in Asia, 
and sent on sheeps’ backs across the Himalaya 
Mountains to Calcutta, and thence to England. 
About 20 years ago borate of lime was discovered 
in Chili, and found its way to England, Arthur 
Robottom being one of the first to introduce it 
into that country. A. Robottom will also visit 
the Hot Springs, Wadsworth, Columbus and San 
Francisco.” 

The result of this having appeared was that 
the morning after my arrival in San Francisco 
my hotel was fairly besieged with persons who 
were anxious to interview me in my capacity as 
a borax expert. After many interviews with 
individuals who professed to hold land said to be 
rich in borax, I decided to visit and inspect the 
great Slate Range district, and after making all 
my arrangements I left San Francisco, proceeding 
Southwards by steamer down the Pacific coast, 
and after a pleasant journey arrived at Los 
Angeles or City of Angels, an old Mexican town. 
Los Angeles is now, however, peopled principally 
with Americans, who drive a considerable trade 
with the teamsters who visit the interior. At 
this time the Southern Pacific Railway was not 
made, and this section of the country could be 
traversed only by the aid of mule teams; the 
Slate Range lay about 240 miles inland, and the 
whole country was infested with a band of suffianly 
bandits and robbers, composed of the very refuse 
of society from all parts of California and Nevada. 
Under these circumstances I soon discovered 
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that my only chance of travelling with any 
safety was to assume the role of what is known 
in this part of the world as a “busted” miner, 
“busted” being a convertible term for ruined, 
and derived probably from “ bursted,” or broken 
up. I was also informed that on some parts of 
the journey, hay was worth £50 per ton, and 
water two shillings per bucket, and that it would 
be better for me to walk, and much safer. 
Adapting myself to the circumstances, I started 
inmy disguise and travelled with a mule team over 
a very rough country at the rate of from 12 to 
14 miles per day, and arrived at length, without 
any remarkable adventure, at the shanty kept 
by Jim Bridger, some 42 miles from the Slate 
Range, and which is situated on the main road 
to Cerre Gorda, a wild looking spot, without any 
other road, the country being: covered with the 
oleaginous plant known as greasewood, and the 
only animal life being represented by the dismal 
owl and the deadly rattlesnake! Not a very 
pleasant prospect, I thought, but I afterwards 
found when sleeping out in this part of the 
country that by surrounding myself with the 
ashes of a greasewood fire or a horsehair rope, 
that as far as the rattlesnakes were concerned 
there was no danger, as these reptiles, stangely 
enough, will never cross the ashes of a greasewood 
plant, or a rope made of horsehair. While as to 
the owl his existence was naturally a pure matter 
of indifference to me, so far as my comfort was 
concerned. 

After a short stay at Jim Bridger’s shanty I 
again proceeded, steering for the Foot Hills, 
some 22 miles from the shanty, then onward 
through a great cafion, or divide, partly covered 
with salt, on emerging from which I found my- 
self on the border of the most important borax 
lake yet discovered in the world. I was met by 
John and Dennis Searle, two men belonging to 
the California discovery army that sprang into 
existence in the year of 1849, and whose members 
are known by the name of “Forty Niner’s.” 
These men, masters of almost every kind of 
handicraft, had made their way to this great lake 
with a view of exploration. Consequently, though 
I can claim to be the first Englishman who 
visited the borax lake, the honor of discovery 
does not rest with me. I stayed some time in the 
hut of these men, and together we examined the 
ground. I very soon discovered natural borax 
of the finest quality in a pure state. The borax 
I found was crystallized borax, in the same form 
as the regular borax of commerce, and is the 
only known deposit of natural borax yet dis- 
covered in the world. In the centre of the lake 
is a bed of salt about five miles long; on the out- 
side of this salt is a deposit of carbonate of soda, 
and some thousands of acres of land covered 
_— borax, from three inches to two feet 
thick. 

Before leaving California I arranged to buy 
1280 acres of this borax land;1 returned to 
England as quickly as possible, made arrange- 
ments to go out again, formed a small company 
who put up works, and I anticipated making 
about a million by it, and before long we began 
to ship large supplies of borax to Liverpool, 
London, and New York. The price, however, 
suddenly came down to £26 per ton, the lowest 
price it had ever been sold for, while the carriage 
alone from the lake to San Francisco at this 
time was about £16 per ton of 2000 pounds. 
This was a paralyzing condition of affairs that 
quite stunned me. I had made a very large 
contract for some hundreds of tons to a large 
firm in England, but before the arrival of the 
ship with the first parcel the firm failed, and I 





found myself, to my horror, with some hundreds 
of tons of borax left on my hands that I could 
not get rid of, the bankers and financial houses 
holding the documents all pressing for sales to 
be made! My golden dream of making a million 
faded away, and left me meditating the bitter 
realities of impending ruin! 

Touching the labor uses of borax, it is mainly 
used in glazing all descriptions of porcelain, 
china-ware, pottery, &c. Blacksmiths use it for 
welding iron and steel. It is used for welding 
the seams of copper and iron tubes ; in the manu- 
facture of hats, jewelry, artificial diamonds, and 
the plates for affixing artificial teeth. The finest 
marble cement is made from borax. Farmers, 
graziers, &c., use it for washing cattle; and pro- 
vision merchants for arresting or preventing 
decomposition in their hams, &c. The foregoing 
will, I trust, awaken people to an interest in this 
most valuable product of the earth.— Chemical 
News. 


—_—_—-- 


Items. 


—Friends’ Free Library at Germantown.—The 
Annual Report of this useful institution shows that 
564 volumes have been added to the Library in the 
past year. The same care has been exercised as in 
former years to exclude works of fiction, and those 
of unsound or dangerous tendency. Its popularity 
is shown by the number of persons using it, which 
averaged 457 per week ; and by the number of books 
taken out which was 12,870. Of these, 1,725 were 
works of History; 2,030 Biography ; 2,793 Travels ; 
1,312 Science ; 2110 General Literature ; 2,900 Juve- 
nile. 


— Peace Movement.—The American Peace Society 
has issued a circular to the Peace Societies of Eu- 
rope, recommending them to memorialize their re- 
spective Governments to attempt arbitration if ne- 
gotiation fails to secure peace. The circular states 
that it seems to be a duty of societies organized for 
the promotion of peace, “ to protest against the war- 
like attitude of Christendom, as a causeless and un- 
reasonable jeopardizing of the peace of the world.” 


—Providing for War.—The Christian Statesman, 
after mentioning some of the enormously expensive 
schemes for military preparations, that have been 
introduced into the Congress of the United States, 
makes the following comments: 

“All these preparations are proposed and dis- 
cussed, and demanded by the majority of our peo- 
ple, without a word of protest, or even regret, in 
view of the waste and wickedness caused by war, 
and of the awful responsibility involved in the 
wholesale destruction of human life. The war 
policy is the accepted and settled policy ,of the 
United States, as well as of other nations, for the 
settlement of international disputes. While millions 
are voted for military preparations, not a dollar is 
proposed to promote among the nations a general 
disarmament and the establishment of courts of in- 
ternational arbitration. Yet how much more reason- 
able the latter policy than the former. We long to 
see one nation enlightened enough to say: ‘ We will 
prepare for peace, not for war. If any questiorf 
arises between us and our neighbors we will refer it 
to arbitrators, and will, in all cases, abide by their 
decision.’ Such a nation, in this age, would be 
secure from wanton attack. The cause of justice 
would be better served by such a course than by the 
arbitrament of battle, for war decides only who is 
strongest, not who is right. And is God’s providence 
to go for nothing in such an argument? We have 
inscribed ‘In God we Trust’ on our later coins. Do 
we trust Him? Is his favor of no value? his dis- 
pleasure not to be feared? What an opportunity 
for America to throw the weight of her great ex- 
ample and her growing influence on the side of the 
Peace, in the scales where the fate of millions hangs 
trembling on the decison of weak or angry princes! 
The whole war policy of the world to-day is wicked 
and suicidal. Immediate and complete disarma- 
ment, with a resort to arbitration in cases of dispute, 
is the unquestionable duty even of the European 


nations. Her favored position, and the improba- 
bility and needlessness of war in her case, make it 
far more imperatively the duty of the United States. 
For these reasons we condemn the proposed legisla- 
tion as un-Christian and barbarous, and deplore the 
public sentiment which urges its passage.” 


—The Charity Ball in Philadelphia.—As the Ger- 
mantown Hospital and Dispensary had been desig- 
nated as one of the recipients of the funds from a 
Charity Ball, held in Philadelphia some weeks ago, 
the tllowinn protest against receiving any part of 
this money was presented to the managers of that 
institution, shana by all the Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, an 


other ministers of 
Germantown :— 


“Public announcement having been made that 
the Institution under your care has been named as 
one of the four beneficiaries of the Charity Ball to 
be given the present winter, we herewith express the 
earnest hope that you will not accept any part of 
the proceeds of said entertainment should the same 
be tendered you. In making this request, we do not 
venture to call in question the benevolent motives 
either of those who may have this entertainment in 
charge, or of others who may have generously con- 
tributed their means thereto. We are nevertheless 
assured that the giving of a great public Ball, with 
its expensiveness and its sensuous accompaniments, 
is by no means a good economic or moral method 
of accomplishing the object professedly had in view. 
Especially on moral and religious grounds do we 
deprecate such an entertainment, believing that to 
countenance it, whether by our presence, or by par- 
ticipating in the proceeds, must prove injurious to 
the Christian profession we make, as it must also 
operate to defeat any endeavors which may be put 
forth to do away with those ballets of the theatres 
and low music halls, which are so productive of 
gross evil in the community. At whatever apparent 
pecuniary sacrifice, let us take heed to the apostolic 
admonition ‘that no man put a stumbling block or 
an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.’ ” 


The Christian Statesman says :— 

“A good deal of discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, four of the fifteen managers, (Friends) 
being opposed to acceptance. One of these was the 
President of the Board. The managers generally, 
however, decided that they had signified their in- 
tention to take the gift, at a meeting of the Board 
two months before the Ball was given, and that 
there was nothing further for them to do in the 
matter.” 
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In the instructive Memoir of Christopher 
Healy, he describes the first occasion on which 
he attended a “ Friends’ meeting,” being then 
not quite 15 years old. He says: 


“When I saw Friends sitting around me in 
solemn silence, I was much struck with it, and with 
the very great difference there was between what I 
now saw, and all that I had ever before seen in re- 
ligious meetings. In every meeting that I had pre- 
viously been at, there had been no silence, no wait- 
ing on the Lord, and no preparation for the solemn 
duty of worshipping Almighty God ; but they went 
right away to singing, or praying or preaching ; and 
when they were done, hurried o wthhent ceremony, 
and without taking any time for solemn reflection, 
that they might profit by what they had heard. 
But here all was changed.” 

“T looked very attentively at the Friends in the 
gallery; and when I saw the solid gravity with 
which they sat, and especially after I had observed 
that tears were trickling down some of their cheeks, 
although there had not been a word spoken, I said 
in my heart, surely these people have something in 
them which I know nothing about. And I felt an 


earnest desire in my heart, to know what that some- 
thing was; and where they got it from; that if it 
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were possible I might get some too, and come to 
know what it was, that made the tears run down 
their faces, without any of the common means hav- 
ing been employed to produce such effects. Thus 
the Lord began to open my spiritual eyes, by first 
kindling holy desires in my heart to know and un- 
derstand the mysteries of godliness ; and, blessed be 
his holy name, He not only raised these desires in 
my heart, but by the inshining of his Holy Spirit, 
He gave me an understanding of one mystery after 
another, as I was able to receive it, until I was 
brought, through Divine Grace, and by the revela- 
tion of his light and love and power in my soul, to 
set my seal to all the doctrines and testimonies 
which He raised up Friends in the beginning to 
uphold before the nations of the earth.” “On this 
day I was first made sensible of a true convince- 
ment; and saw the dawn of the true gospel-day 
arise in my soul.” 


There have been few ministers of modern times 
who have labored more extensively and effective- 
ly in their Master’s cause, than Christopher 
Healy. There are we believe, many of our 
readers who can recall with tender emotion the 
—— baptizing power of Christ that attended 

is ministry. Yet it was not by any outward 
words, but by the evidence that those whom he 
had come to visit were sitting in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, that he was convinced of the 
efficacy of that Divine power which had operated 
upon the Friends of that meeting ; and that a de- 
sire was awakened to experience it for himself. 
Where this living Power, the Spirit of Christ 
himself, reigns in the hearts of men, it will season 
their whole behavior, and will have a powerful 
influence to attract sincere seekers after the 
Truth. Our blessed Redeemer said, “ Let your 
light so shine before men, that others seeing your 
good works may glorify your Father, who is in 
Heaven.” Those who are filled with his holy 
Light, will, without any effort or even conscious- 
ness of their own, emit some of the radiance which 
has its source in the Fountain of all good. 

How needful it is then, that all those who pro- 
fess the name of Christ, should seek to dwell so 
continually under his government and in union 
with Him, that they may attract and not repel 
those in whom good desires may have been raised, 
or in whom the Spirit of the Lord is working to 
redeem them from sin, and to lead them into the 
path of self-denial and submission to the cross of 
Christ ! 

If C. Healy had found, at the meeting he de- 
scribed, a body of careless, lukewarm professors, 
would not the effect have been to repel him—to 
raise doubts as to the reality of the religion they 
professed ? 


The Apostle, in speaking of the benefits to the 
Church of the ministerial gifts bestowed by its 
Head, enumerates amongst them, “the perfect- 
ing of the saints,” and “ the edifying of the body 
of Christ.” Hence it appears, that in addition 
to the convincement of the careless and unbe- 
lieving, an important part of the work of the 
ministry, is the confirming the faith, strengthen- 
ing the hands, and “ edifying”—duilding-up— 
those who are already members. We have been 
interested in a thoughtful article in “ The Sunday 
School Times,” which emphasizes this view. It 
compares some who are more zealous to add new 
members to the Church, than to promote the 
spiritual life of those already there, to the un- 
wise farmer who is always buying new land, and 
never half cultivating the land he owns. And 
it adds: “ Yet the cause of Christ would be more 
largely promoted by the uplifting of the standard 
within the Church, than by extending the bounds 
of the Church.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.— A telegram from Washington 
says that a recent decision of the District Commis- 
sioners to strictly enforce the statue revoking liquor li- 
censes upon a second conviction of violation of the law 
against selling liquor on the first day of the week, 
caused every saloon in that city to be closed on the 27th 
ult. “One prominent restaurant keeper threw his place 
open to police inspection, and the other saloons had 
their curtains raised so that the public and the police 
could look in at all hours of the day and see that no 
liquor was selling.” 

The total oie of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the eight months which ended 
with Second Month last, was 221,409, against 156,942 
during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The total value of the exports from the United States 
during the twelve months which ended on Second Mo. 
28th, was $729,807,559, against $663,669,941 during the 
preceding twelve months. The total value of imports 
for the twelve months which ended Second Mo. 28th, 
was $670,257,534, against $607,721,128 during the 
twelve months which ended with Second Month, 1886. 

Quarantine against cholera in Chili, established on 
the Isthmus of Panama and in Peru, makes it neces- 
sary to despatch the United States mails to Chili via 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The steamer Scotia, from Naples for New York, with 
1200 passengers and merchandise, went ashore at about 
a quarter-past four o’clock on the morning of the 26th, 
on the outer bar a mile west of the Blue Point Life 
Saving Station, on the Long Island coast. It appears 
that the steamer had experienced terrific storms for 
more than a week. She had suffered much damage, 
many of her passengers had received broken limbs and 
been otherwise injured by the tossing about they re- 
ceived, and on the 24th the machinery gave out. Then, 
it is said, the captain decided to run the steamer ashore. 
The passengers were all safely removed and taken to 
New York. 

A great revival in the lake carrying trade is reported 
from Chicago, and vessels command a premium, “A 
vessel that could have been bought for $80,000 eigh- 
teen months ago, will readily bring $100,000 now.” 
Forty-six new vessels, all steamers except three, re- 
presenting an aggregate capacity of 98,000 tons, and 
costing $6,500,000, are in course of construction at vari- 
ous ship yards. 

It is believed that thousands will be added this year 
to Alaska’s population, as mining and exploring are to 
be energetically prosecuted. 

A poor season for maple sugar is predicted by a cor- 
respondent from Vermont of the Boston Morning 
Journal, who states that the great depth of snow every- 
where is likely to prove a great hindrance to sugar 
making. The snow in the woods is still from five to 
seven feet deep. The State of Vermont usually pro- 
duces about 11,000,000 pounds of maple sugar annually. 

A special despatch to The Voice, dated Sacramento, 
Third Mo. 14th, says: “California’s Legislature has 
nearly concluded its session. Among the important 
measures indicating the character of its tendency on 
the liquor question was the bill introduced by Senator 
Rose for the increase of the appropriation for the Viti- 
cultural-Board from $20,000 to $30,000. Senator Rose 
is a member of the Viticultural Board, and said that 
the wine industry is one of the most important in the 
State; that our producers need information about 
foreign wines, and other knowledge to carry on their 
business successfully, which the State ought to provide. 
Senator Vrooman urged that other struggling indus- 
tries ought not be burdened for the sake of the alco- 
holic liquor business. The increased appropriation 
was made. Any law or appropriation that the wine 
men want, they get.” 

On the 23rd ultimo, in the New York House of 
Representatives, a High License bill was passed by 
a vote of 70 to 56; one Democrat voted for and three 
Republicans against the bill. 

A local option election held in Frederick County, 
Virginia, on the 28th ult., was carried by the Prohi- 
bitionists by nearly 300 majority. 

Thomas Stewart was convicted recently at Burling- 
ton, Vt., of 91 offences against the prohibition law, and 
fined $910 and costs, with an alternate sentence of over 
3000 days in the workhouse. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 473, 
which was 37 more than during the previous week, and 
44 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 248 were males and 225 females: 
262 adults and 211 minors: 63 died of consumption; 
50 of pneumonia; 32 of diseases of the heart; 22 of 
old age; 20 of convulsions; 17 of bronchitis; 16 of in- 
flammation of the brain ; 18 of marasmus ; 15 of measles ; 


15 of apoplexy ; 13 of congestion of the brain, and 10 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S8. 4}’s, 1098; 4’s, registered, 198. 
coupon, 129; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 1263 a 136}. . 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 103 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 6§ cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases, 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market was dull, and 
prices favored buyers. Sales of 250 barrels Ohio, clear 
at $4; 375 barrels Ohio and Indiana straight, at $4.95 
a $4.40; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.60 a $4.75. 
125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4, and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.70 a $4.90. Rye flour was in moderate 
request and steady at $2.75 a $2.85 per barrel: 100 
barrels choice Pennsylvania sold at the outside rate, 

Grain.— Wheat advanced slightly : No. 2 red closing 
at 89} cts. bid and 90 cts. asked. Corn was steady but 
quiet ; No. 2 mixed closing at 453 cts. bid, and 46 cts, 
asked. Oats were quiet and without change; No, 2 
white closing at 35} cts. bid and 36} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were inactive, at 4 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were in poor demand, 4 a 6 cts.; lambs were 
in poor demand, 4} a 7 cts. 

Hogs were firm at 8} a 8} cts. for Western; 8 a 8} 
cts. for State ; 7? a 8 cts. for sloppers. 

ForEIGN.—On the 22d ultimo, in the English House 
of Commons, William Henry Smith, the Government 
leader, moved that the bill for the amendment of the 
criminal law in Ireland have precedence over all 
orders of the day. A debate followed, in which W. E, 
Gladstone denounced the use of closure to curtail the 
debates on the urgency motion and coercion bill. The 
Ministry decided to permit a prolongation of the dis- 
cussion, but will insist that the House forego its Easter 
vacation unless the Coercion bill be passed before the 
holidays. A section of the Gladstonian party is dis- 
contented with Gladstone’s half-veiled approval of the 
plan of campaign. The English Home Rulers and the 
Parnellites are pleased with the speech. 

On the 25th John Morley’s amendment to the Gov- 
ernment’s motion to grant urgency for the Coercion 
bill, was rejected by a vote of 349 to 260. Three 
Unionists voted against the Government and seven 
others were absent. 

On the 24th ult., eighty-five persons lost their lives 
by the explosion in the Bulli colliery at Lidney. The 
bodies have been recovered. 

The French Budget Committee, by a vote of 14 to 4, 
has rejected the supplementary credits asked by the 
Government. A ministerial crisis is believed to be in- 
evitable. 

The ninetieth birthday of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, was celebrated with much enthusiasm, on Third 
Month 22d, throughout the whole Empire. 

Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe-Coburg, has written to 
members of the Sobranje expressing his desire to be 
nominated as a candidate for the Bulgarian throne. 

A natural curiosity has been discovered at Solothurn, 
Switzerland, the centre of a large watch manufacturing 
district. It is the nest of a wagtail, built wholly of 
long spiral steel shavings, without the least part of 
vegetable or animal fibre used in its construction. The 
nest has been preserved in the Museum of Natural 
History. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having cha 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Fourth Mo. 1st, at 11 A.M. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet the same 
day at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 
9.30. Wo. Evans, Clerk. 

Philada., Third Mo. 1887. 


NOTICE. 

The next meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will be held at 140 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philada., on Seventh-day, Fourth Mo. 2nd, at 
2p.M. Friends are cordially invited to attend. 


Diep, at the home of her parents, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on the 31st of Twelfth Mo. 1886, Erta M 
only daughter of Alfred H. and Eliza J. Lindley, and 
amember of Minneapolis Monthly Meeting. Although 
she had been for some time in poor health, her cheerful- 
ness and activity prevented her friends and nearest rela 
tives from realizing that her departure was so near. But 


the messenger of death found her ready. For she 
gave her friends the assurance that in life or in death 
all would be well with her. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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